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A SCOTTISH AUBURN. 
By P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. 

THE modern tendency of population to mass 
itself in great towns and forsake the country 
districts, intensified as it has been during the last 
few generations, offers one of the most difficult 
problems to the statesmen of our time. It is 
unnecessary to dwell on the figures, because the 
facts are undeniable, and a bulky literature has 
grown up round them. Any one who wishes 
to study the subject can hardly do better than 
begin with the Journal of the Statistical Society, 
before which it was fully discussed about two 
years ago. The movement is found to per- 
vade the whole world, and Scotland is far 
from being an exception to the general rule. 
A glance at the Census Returns for 1891 will 
show this to be so. The compilers separate the 
population of each county into towns, villages, 
and ‘rural groups.” In all but two—Stirling 
and Linlithgow—of the thirty-three counties, 
the rural groups show a decrease of population. 
It has been said that no purely London family 
exists past the third generation, unless rein- 
forced by fresh blood from the provinces, and 
the statement is more or less applicable to all 
great towns. The gradual depopulation of the 
rural districts may be likened to the drying of 
a river’s tributaries—a process that soon or late 
would destroy the main stream. In time the 
residue will not be able to produce that ‘natural 
surplus’ needed to reinforce industry. 

But statistics read in the closet yield but a 
cold and abstract idea compared to what is 
_ gained from personal experience. My own in- 
ducement to look them up is probably that 
which has led many others to do the same. I 
was born on the Borders, and ever since the 
district was left for good, have returned to the 
neighbourhood whenever opportunity served. 
This produced a curious mixture of pleasure and 
pain. There is a peculiar delight in revisiting 
some ancient haunt. The braes whereon one 
ae nutting and bird-nesting, the fields that 


have been so often rambled over, the burns 
in which trout were guddled, seem to extend a 
friendly and almost human welcome. And it 
was not here as in the London suburbs, where 
one year you pitch your tent in what seems a 
secluded and rustic corner, but in twelve 
months find the jerry-builder running up villas 
and shops all round. The country, which 
luckily has never become a special haunt of 
the tourist, has annually been growing wilder 
and greener. This is no mere fancy, but 
in a matter-of-fact way can be traced to 
a vast increase of grass-land, and a more 
picturesque (that is to say, more careless) style 
of farming. The very footpaths are overgrown 
with weeds, and a by-lane which at one time 
was constantly used is now covered with 
grass. 

Population is gradually melting away from 
the neighbourhood. The mere lapse of time 
effects many changes saddening in them- 
selves, yet inseparable from the course of 
human life. At every new visit one misses 
some of the old familiar faces. This very 
year three noted characters died all within a 
short period of each other. Had you asked the 
minister or any of his decent respectable elders 
about them, you would, in their lifetime, have 
heard them described as worthless ne’er-do-weels. 
One was nominally a tailor, but was celebrated 
mostly as a poacher and as a great hand at the 
leister in autumn, when sea-trout and salmon 
run up our little stream to spawn; the second 
was a notorious drunkard, of whom there was 
a legend that he lived three months on nothing 
but drink—nothing at all events but a single 
twopenny loaf; the third was noted as a bitter 
and spiteful village gossip, who kept green the 
memory of those disagreeable chapters which 
occur in the early life of many who settle 
down quietly and soberly afterwards. Little 
as there seems to regret in the closing of such 
careers, the village will never again be the 
same to eyes that had never seen it without 
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hill is constantly receiving new inmates, whose 
departure is a cause of more positive sorrow. 

In an ordinary way the old die and the 
young take their places, the house is emptied 
and filled again; but this no longer happens 
in our village. That actual vacancies are left 
is a fact only too apparent. There are three 
churches, an Established, a Free, and a United 
Presbyterian. At one time, easily within living 
memory, two of these had quite large congrega- 
tions, and the third a fair one, since the village, 
although not in itself large, is the centre of a 
wide agricultural district. I myself remember, 
when a boy, seeing the crowds come out on 
Sundays. But to-day there are not enough in 
all the three churches to fill one of them. A 
similar state of things has happened in the 
school, The teacher is one of the most popular 
men in the neighbourhood. When he came 
there about fifteen years ago, he got married 
and settled down, as was imagined, for life in 
am extremely good country school. No other 
institution of a similar kind has been started. 
He draws all the scholars from the places round 
about, just as he did before, and he is as suc- 
cessful with his pupils as ever. Yet the school 
is dwindling away. He can give no explana- 
tion except what is undoubtedly the true one 
—that ‘the folk are no longer in the country- 
side.’ 

The disappearance of the houses amply con- 
firms the tale. In Goldsmith’s Auburn we see 
ruin going to work in its own picturesque style, 
and in the south-eastern counties of England the 
same thing is happening to-day. Moss and 
lichen creep over wall and roofing; the un- 
tended roses and honeysuckles form natural 
festoons about the doorway ; poppies, marigolds, 
and other rank-growing flowers seed in the 
neglected garden, and give birth to hundreds 
of new plants that throng up among blueweed 
and thistle, whose seeds are blown from the 
adjacent fields—themselves in many cases aban- 
doned to the coarse herbage and wild-flowers 
that Nature will produce when man is neglect- 
ful. 

It is not like that in our Scottish Auburn. 
Those lines of Goldsmith could not be properly 
applied to it: 

Sunk are thy bowers in shapeless ruin all, 

And the long grass o’ertops thy mouldering wall. 
Never at any time was it noted for picturesque- 
ness. In Norfolk and Suffolk, in Wilts or 
Gloucester, some of the cottages, though inside 
scarcely fit for respectable pigs to live in, with 
their damp floors, walls lined with calico (or 
even old newspapers !), and low roofs, have an 
appearance that charms the heart of poet or 
painter, especially on summer evenings, when 
the old man and his wife—a veritable Baucis 

~and Philemon—may be seen resting under ‘the 
wavy bower’ that rose and honeysuckle have 


woven round the porch. But at their best the 


cottages of our village, with bare walls rising 
up sheer from the road, unadorned by flower 
or creeper, and with the plain vegetable garden 
at the back, were unattractive and even forbid- 
ding to look at. Nor is decay permitted to add 
to such beauty as they possess. When a cottage 
has been tenantless for a few months, just long 
enough for the village boys, who are a wild pack, 
to break every pane of glass and smash every- 
thing breakable, the house is pulled down and 
the ae tilled. It used to be an easy matter 
to let the gardens; but as more and more fell 
vacant, this became more difficult, and now it 
is usual for the hedges to be pulled down, 
and both garden and the land on which cot- 
tages were built are added to the adjacent 
fields. If any of the migrated families number 
a poet among their progeny, he will have 
excellent material for exercising his craft 
when, having become laurelled and famous, 
he returns to the scenes of infancy. We 
can well imagine how ‘the finest feelings 
of his nature’ will be outraged, and his elo- 
quence stimulated by the spectacle of turnips 
growing or sheep grazing on the very spot 
where his mother rocked him in his first cradle. 
It is sad to contemplate the possibility of such 
a fate for the home of any famous man, yet 
not a year passes without another plot of ground, 
another hearth and home, falling back into 
agricultural land. 

The very memory of such houses must in 
many cases be blotted out. In my childhood the 
village referred to would have been cruciform 
had the lines been straight. It consisted of one 
long continuous street, crossed at the top end by 
a row of about twenty houses. To-day only one 
of these is left, and it stands by itself—a field 
and some cabbage gardens taking up the space 
once occupied by the others. What was the 
main street is now broken up into a few iso- 
lated groups of houses, or single houses with 
gaps between. A gardener, rather more enter- 
prising than his neighbours, is now growing 
strawberries where the old ‘smiddy’ used to be 
and the smith lived, The public-house, where 
many a wild scene was enacted on Saturday 
nights, when ‘drouthy neibors, neibors met’ in 
it, has now given place to a potato-field. 

To the eye of a stranger the village looks 
neater and far pleasanter than it did a gener- 
ation ago, because naturally the more dilapi- 
dated cottages were the first to go, and those 
left are not only the best, but prettily situated 
among the fields and gardens. It is only the 
old inhabitant whose eye beholds in it all the 
elements of ruin and desolation. 

A talk with those that remain shows that the 
movement is likely to continue. The old may 
reconcile themselves to country life, but the 
eyes of the young are all turned to town. 
Partly, no doubt, this is due to the condition 
of agriculture. Wherever they can, farmers 
are changing arable into pasture, and less labour 
is required for flocks and herds than for cereal 
crops. The bands of female outworkers in their 
great sun-bonnets, toiling on the turnips or 
cornfields, are noticeably smaller than they used 
to.be, and there are few farms on which the 
number of hinds has not been decreased. But 
only a very few of our villagers are directly 
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engaged in agricultural work. Indirectly, how- 
ever, they are dependent upon it. A notable 
man used to be wheelwright and carpenter 
for the neighbourhood. He and his sons had 
plenty of work at the various farms to which 
they went and returned in a spring-cart drawn 
by an old mule. This beast has long been 
dead, and was succeeded by a pony, still alive, 
though now in its thirtieth year. Its owner 
died at a ripe old age, leaving a flourishing 
business to his children. But so much new 
machinery has been invented and come into use, 
that their vocation is now practically extinct, 
and they depend as much on the land shrewdly 
acquired by their father as upon dwindling 
trade. They are a clever, peculiar family of 
four, all bachelors, whose house is kept by a 
maiden sister, and round whose kitchen-fire 
the politics of the day are discussed as keenly 
(and perhaps as wisely) as in a London club, 
The condition of their affairs is typical of 
that of many others in the village. A uni- 
versal complaint is that, although the place is 
eight miles from a railway station, the most 
important wants of the inhabitants are satisfied 
from town. No saddler has a shop in the 
village now, though one flourished in the olden 
times. The small shopkeepers and cobblers and 
tailors find it difficult to obtain a scanty liveli- 
hood, and are well aware that it would be 
foolish to depend on their sons doing so, and 
therefore encourage them to seek their fortunes 
elsewhere. And a way is paved for the cleverest 
of them to do so. During a recent stay I 
noticed a girl of twelve or thirteen diligently 
couning a book day after day as she ‘herded 
the kye’ in a ‘loanin” My private surmise 
was that she was deriving entertainment from 
some of those wretched weekly collections of 
scraps that have been carried into Arcadia, or, 
what could be uo better, was deep in the 
perusal of that feminine counterpart of the 
penny dreadful—a cheap love-story. It was an 
agreeable surprise to find her working at the 


De Bello Gallico. She was, she told me, pre- 
ring to compete for a bursary her sister had 
neld before her; and from the way her eyes 


glistened, it was easy to see that the great 
advantage connected with it in her estimation 
was that it would enable her to go to school 
at Edinburgh. But this is a very welcome 
kind of migration to town. Would that in all 
other departments of life there existed a 
machinery for selecting those most fitted to 
use their talents and follow out a useful career 
in the city! It is because the bad and the 
good, the fit and the unfit, are hurried along 
by the same torrent that the movement causes 
so much apprehension. 

In the exodus from the country, those are 
often left behind whose talents should have a 
wider scope. A few days before encountering 
the maiden with the cow, I was sea-fishing in 
an open boat just outside of Poole harbour, off 
the rugged chalk cliffs of the Dorset coast. 
The sport was not lively, and naturally I got 
talking to the boatman, and among other things 
asked him if it was not rather dull during 
winter in the village where he lived. ‘No,’ he 
answered ; ‘he did not feel it much, because he 
was a great reader,’ ‘And what do you read? 


I asked. ‘Just one book, he replied—‘the 
Algebra” From subsequent inquiry I learned 
that by self-teaching he had acquired a really 
competent knowledge of mathematics, passing 
into regions where the village schoolmaster 
could not look at him, and where the parson of 
the parish was fain to confess he had forgotten 
his way since he left Cambridge. Evidentl 
the youth had a very fine talent, but for lac 
of guidance it is serving no purpose except that 
of helping him to pass away the long winter 
nights. 

Had the viNage which has been described 
possessed a unique history, were its decay of 
a purely exceptional nature, its story would 
hardly have been worth telling. The main 
interest arises from the fact that similar changes 
are taking place all over the kingdom. More- 
over, they spring from causes almost identical. 
Since first Sesteias to notice the alteration 
taking place here, I have wandered about a 
reat deal in Rural Britain between the English 
le and the Pentland Firth, and it has 
always been interesting to ask not only if the 
same thing was happening, but if from similar 
causes. And even statistics have ceased to be 
dry and forbidding when read in the light 
gained by personal inquiry and experience. 

Of course there are very great differences in 
the various localities. The ‘Hodge’ of say 
Essex or Cambridgeshire, with his comparatively 
poor physique, due to generations of low wages 
and bad feeding, his lack of ambition and love 
of slops and beer, is not comparable to the 
intelligent and robust hinds of Northumberland 
or Roxburghshire or the Lothians. Any one 
accustomed to make long walking tours in both 
countries will admit the truth of the following 
observation. In any purely agricultural district 
of Scotland you may travel from ten to four- 
teen miles without passing a single public-house 
(and indeed the disappearance of many ancient 
hostelries is a conspicuous feature of the last 
decade); but the poorest and most depressed 
portions of Essex and Suffolk are still liberally 
supplied with beer-houses. Grumble as Hodge 
will about being starved on nine or ten shill- 
ings a week, he lays himself open to the retort 
that he subsists, and has a surplus for ale. It 


is cheap, vile, and heady, and, one would think, 


doubly hurtful to those who are ill-nourished. 
Again, the surroundings are very unlike. The 
squire and parson, excellently as they may ful- 
fil their duties in some respects, have a pauper- 
ising influence. Very characteristic was the 
comment of the rustic after listening to a fier 

orator, who had promised the abolition of land- 
lords and clergy: ‘Then who will there be to 
gi’ me my Christmas coals and _ blankets?’ 
Against the minister and the laird no such 
charge can be fairly brought. 

The charms of country life are fully appre- 
ciated only by those who resort to them at 
moments of leisure. Such as follow rural pur- 
suits for a livelihood find them sordid, toilsome, 
and repugnant. This feeling has endured through 
all the centuries, but had to be repressed and 


held in check in earlier times when obstacles to | 


removal were great and numerous. As soon as 
travelling was facilitated, and it became an easy 
matter to shift from one place to another, the 
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long pent-up desire found expression in action. 
Thomas Carlyle, a very shrewd observer in his 
day, was quick to notice it during those peri- 
odical visits paid to his native Ecclefechan as 
long as he had strength enough for the pur- 


Evidence that this is a true explanation is 
afforded by the curious fact, which the writer 
has elsewhere been at some pains to prove by 
figures, that the migration is soapy not from 
the districts suffering most from agricultural 
depression, but from those where the farm- 
servants are most comfortable. There has, for 
instance, been in proportion a larger exodus 
from North Northumberland than from Norfolk. 
In other words, it is not so much an outcome 
of distress as of enlightenment and ambition. 
Those determined to get on in the world are 
the first to leave. 

Explain the matter as one may, however, it 
has a very grave bearing on the future of the 
country. Towns could not long exist did not 
they draw off the surplus population from the 
rural districts; but to reduce the number of 
inhabitants is to kill the goose that laid the 
olden egg. I at any rate am sufficiently old- 
ashioned to re-echo the sentiment of him who 
so sweetly sang the decay of that other 
Auburn : 


Til fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay : 
Princes and lords may flourish, or may fade— 

A breath can make them, as a breath has made ; 
But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 
When once destroyed, can never be supplied. 


AN ELECTRIC SPARK.* 
CHAPTER XXXIV.—FULL LIGHT. 


Two months had —two busy months, 
during which old Hamber had seemed to reign 
in the principal’s chair at Great George Street, 
for Wynyan was constantly at the works. 

Then came one of those mornings which 
proves the truth of the old proverb, that it 
never rains but it pours. 

Wynyan had been away for a week, utterly 
exhausted and glad to get down to the seaside 
for a rest. He had returned from St Leonard’s 
by the first train and made his way to the 
office, where Hamber received him trembling 
with excitement, as he placed a large official- 
looking letter in the engineer’s hands. 

‘Read that first, sir” cried the old man. ‘I 
should have telegraphed, only your letter this 
morning said you would be back. A proud 
day for us—for you, sir!’ cried the old man. 
‘Thank Heaven I have lived to see it!’ 

‘Yes,’ said Wynyan gravely, as he doubled 
up the brief official document, and replaced it 
in its cover. ‘Put this in a large envelope, 
Mr Hamber, and send it by Gibbs to Miss 
Dalton.’ 


‘Yes, sir. It will be glorious news for her. 


Poor child! she has been so anxious. Time 
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after time she has come to me at Minton 
Place, to ask how everything was going on. 
Do you know, Mr Wynyan, sir, that there have 
been moments when I could feel that poor Mr 
Dalton’s spirit was in her. So quick, so busi- 
ness-like, so exact in taking the point of every- 
thing.—I’ll send him directly.—But there is 
another letter, sir, not so pleasant.’ 

‘Brant Dalton’s hand, said Wynyan, frowning, 
‘What does he say ?’ 

‘That I am to see Drummonds at once, and 
instruct them to telegraph to their agents at 
Rome for five hundred pounds to be placed to 
his credit there, and wire to him as soon as the 
business is done. Am I to do this, sir?’ 

‘I have no authority, Hamber, one way or 
the other. Do as you have done before: see 
the lawyers about it, and let them and Miss 
Dalton decide. You had better see to these 
things at once. I am going to write a few 
letters, and I will stay till you return from the 
solicitors.’ 

‘So very, very glad to see you back, my 
dear sir,’ whispered the old man, and the weak 
tears were in his eyes as he spoke. But the 
next minute he was the busy, methodical 
manager, despatching the great document to 
South Audley Street prior to hurrying off to 
the legal advisers of the firm. 

It was about six o’clock that evening, just as 
Wynyan had made up his mind to go to Harley 
Street and show the doctor how much better 
he was for the change taken by his advice. He 
had put on his hat, and was in the act of 
leaving his chambers, when a telegraph boy 
came up the stairs, and placed the familiar 
tinted envelope in his hands. 

He tore it open, glanced through it, said 
huskily, ‘No answer, and stepped back into his 
room trembling, his pulses beating violently, 
and a dizzy sensation making everything for a 
few moments spin round. 

He mastered the agitation and read the mess- 
age again and again. 

It was very brief. 

‘I am in great trouble and perplexity. Mr 
Longdon is here. Could you come at once. 

R. Darton.’ 


Wynyan’s pulses began galloping again as he 
stepped out of his cab at South Audley Street ; 
but once more he mastered his emotion and 
looked quite pale and calm as he was shown 
into the library, where Rénée sat facing the 
window, in conversation with Robert Dalton’s 
old legal adviser. 

Wynyan saw her face as through a mist, and 
he was conscious of words passing in greeting ; 
then, as he took a chair, he began to recover 
himself while the lawyer went on talking, and 
it seemed to him, as she sat there in her simple 
black, that her face looked thinner and more 
care-worn as she listened to the gray, hard, 
keen-looking old man. 
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‘Glad to see you looking so much better, Mr 
Wynyan,’ said the lawyer. ‘You seemed quite 
overdone last time, my dear sir. Too pale now, 
but stronger. My congratulations, sir, upon the 
way in which you have got us, sir—us out of a 
nasty scrape. Meant good business for our 
firm, Mr Wynyan, but I am very thankful that 
we did not get it. 

‘Then Miss Dalton has shown you the letter 
from Whitehall ?’ 

‘Sent for me at once, sir, but I could not 
get here till half an hour ago.—And about that 
other business, Miss Dalton: I understand that 

ou wish me to communicate our opinion to 
Mr Wynyan 

‘Certainly,’ said Rénée. 

‘Then it is this, Mr Wynyan: Mr Brant 
Dalton had five hundred pounds sent him about 
a month ago,’ 

‘I beg pardon,” said Wynyan quickly. ‘I 
have nothing whatever to do with Mr Dalton’s 
affairs.’ 

‘No, sir; but it is Miss Dalton’s wish that 
you should hear this.’ 

‘If you please, Mr Wynyan,’ said Rénée 
quietly. 

He bowed, and the lawyer went on. 

‘Prior to that, Mr Brant Dalton drew one 
thousand pounds from the firm’s bank, he 
having command of the cheque-book, three days 
before he started for the Continent; and upon 
Mr Hamber consulting me upon this point, just 
as I had had a communication from a Mr 
Levvinson respecting the abstraction of certain 
documents by the said Mr Brant Dalton—I say, 
upon Mr Hamber consulting me, I immediately 
saw Miss Dalton here and pointed out that it 
was her duty to send an order by me to the 
bank that Mr Brant Dalton’s signature should 
be no longer honoured.—That was so, Miss 
Dalton ?’ 

Rénée bent her head gravely. 

‘But really, Miss Dalton, you are placing me 
in a very painful position, said Wynyan. 

ig you will hear this out,’ she said 
earnestly, and there was an appealing look in 
her eyes that sent his blood throbbing once 
more through his veins, while his temples beat 
heavily.—‘ Please go on, Mr Longdon.’ 

‘Then came a cheque drawn for five hundred 
pounds, which was returned to the bearer, and 
was followed by a furious letter, to which I 
advised that no answer should be given; but 
in opposition to my advice, Miss Dalton ordered 
that the sum asked for should be remitted to 
her cousin.’ 

Wynyan’s eyes sought Rénée’s, and she was 
looking at him almost apologetically ; but as 
she met his glance, she just bowed her head, 
and the lawyer went on. 

‘Now, sir, we come to a letter received this 
morning, in which, as if by right, Mr Brant 
Dalton makes a demand for another five hun- 
dred pounds. Upon this Miss Dalton very 
properly appeals to me as_ being thoroughly 
conversant with her late father’s affairs, and I 
tell her that, though unquestioned, Mr Brant 
Dalton assumed the position i he had 
no right whatever to do so. iss Dalton natu- 


rally, in her grief, and as he was her near relative, 
and had been long connected with the firm, 


gladly left matters in his hands. But, sir, she 
is now fully aware that he was guilty of the 
gross piece of dishonesty which nearly wrecked 
the firm’s credit; that he was bribed by this 
Mr Levvinson, acting as agent to the Deconcagua 
Government, and keted a very heavy sum 
of money for the theft.’ 

‘Have you not said enough, Mr Longdon?’ 
said Rénée gently. 

‘No, my dear madam, not half; but if you 
wish, I will spare you these unpleasant details, 
and briefly say to Mr Wynyan here, that Miss 
Dalton is thoroughly aware of her cousin’s 
baseness, and that though, perhaps, subject to 
my advice, she may make him some small 
allowance, she forbids him ever to set foot in 
the office again; and finally, sir, through me, 
she asks you to take over entirely the control 
of this great business, under some partnership 
arrangement, to be drawn up in her interest 
and yours by me.’ 

‘No, sir; it is impossible,’ said Wynyan, rising, 
with a feeling that he could not trust himself 
to stay. 

‘Excuse me, sir; that is too hasty a decision,’ 
said the lawyer. ‘ Please remember that Robert 
Dalton was your friend ; that Mr Hamber, with 
all the spirit, is too old a man to carry on this 
important concern ; lastly, that Miss Dalton is 
placed in a position which I may call one of 
complete helplessness. As her adviser, sir, I 
ask you to take a couple of days to consider 
the matter over.—And now, my dear madam, I 
have only just time to catch my train—if you 
will excuse me.’ 

Rénée rose, and the old man hurried to 
the door. 

‘Later than I thought,’ he cried, glancing at 
his watch. ‘In two days, Mr Wynyan, make an 
a 

‘Pointment’ was cut off by the swinging to 
of the library door, and directly after the front 
was heard to close loudly. 

For a few moments no word was spoken. 
Wynyan dared not look at the beautiful ap- 
pealing face gazing so earnestly in his. Then, 
with pride and determination getting the 
mastery, he said: ‘Miss Dalton, I set myself to 
prove to you that I was not the scoundrel you 
thought, and that I have done. What you 
propose is impossible’ 

ynyan did not finish his sentence, for with 
a low moan, Rénée cried : 

‘I’m sorry—I was half mad—and blind; can 
you not forgive me—— Paul!’ 

Again he saw as through a mist, but it was 
clear enough for this: two outstretched hands, 
two appealing eyes; and he was but a mortal, 

ionately loving man, as he caught her sob- 
ing to his breast, to hold her tightly there, 
till she started from him as if it were some 
sin. 

For a voice at the door suddenly seemed to 
ring out, though the words were only spoken 
in agitated tones, 

‘Rénée, my child, you are verging, really, you 
know? 

And then the doctor spoke, for he, too, 
had somehow entered the room, as if on pur- 
pose to blow his nose with a triumphant, 
trombone-like blast. 
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‘They’ve persuaded me to stay dinner, my 
boy. Of course you are staying too?’ 

e ladies were hurrying up-stairs, and there 
was no one to back up the doctor’s words ; 
but Paul Wynyan clit 

THE END. 


THE ANCIENT INCAS. 


Ir is a strange but indubitable fact that it is 
possible for highly advanced refinement and a 
primitive type of barbarism to exist side by 
side, to support each other in a united polity. 
Such an anomaly is presented in the case of 
the ancient Incas of Peru, the race dominant 
in Peru when Europeans first found their way 
thither. The word Inca, or Ynca, was also 
specially the title of the monarch, and it would 
ap of certain princes. 

he early history of the Incas or ancient Peru- 
vians is shrouded in oblivion. At the time of 
the Spanish conquest, in the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, their empire extended from 
about the second degree north to the thirty- 
seventh degree of south latitude, embracing the 
modern republics of Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, and 
Chili. 
agriculture and communication; but the in- 
dustry and genius of the natives overcame all 
sowie, Semel The coast in the main is a series 
of sandy deserts: the Sierra or region of the 
Andes contains stupendous chains of mountains, 
elevated plains, and _table-lands, interspersed 


with warm and fertile valleys and ravines. 


The people who inhabited it were of rather 
less than the average height, of a light — 
colour, highly civilised, industrious, and of a 
very contented disposition. They were numerous, 
and warlike, so i as acquiring neighbouring 
lands and bringing the people under their sway 
was concerned. In these characteristics they 
present a marked contrast to their equally 
civilised but yet unknown neighbours the Aztecs, 
in the north, and the Patagonians in the south. 
The Aztecs were diminutive, almost sufficiently 
so to earn the name of pygmies; whilst they 
were most pugilistically inclined, fighting and 
conquering for the love of war. The Patagonians, 
on the other hand, were savages in every way, 
and of immense stature. 

The capital of the empire was Cuzco, situated 
high up among the Cordilleras, but yet enjoy- 
ing a salubrious climate, owing to its situation 
in the tropics. According to the tradition of 
the Incas, this was the spot at which their 
empire began. It was, as the word Cuzco 
signifies, the navel of the country. The city 
was well fortified, naturally and artificially, by 
a strong fortress on the north, and a spur of 
the Cordilleras on the east. The city was con- 
nected with the four divisions of the empire 
by four great roads, constructed for military 
purposes, to enable large bodies of troops to be 
moved expeditiously from one place to another. 
These roads are marvels of scientific workman- 
ship, and the remains which to-day may be 
seen attest their former magnificence of design 
and construction. 


~ The head of the government was the Inca 


or king, as the word signifies. He represented 


It was never specially suitable for) 


a despotism so thorough that the food of the 
people could be withheld at his word. The 
succession descended from father to son un- 
broken through their whole dynasty, being 
claimed by the eldest son of the ‘boya’ or 
lawful queen, as she was called, in distinction 
from the king’s numerous concubines. It is a 
noteworthy coincidence of Egyptian and Peru- 
vian custom, although too much importance 
should not be given to it, that the queen was 
selected from the sisters of the Inca—the idea 
of this revolting practice being to keep the 
heaven-born race called) uncontaminated 
from the world. The heir-apparent was very 
early given into the charge of the ‘amautas’ 
or wise men, who instructed him in all the 
knowledge they had, and particularly in 
religious matters, as the Inca was the head of 
the church. He was carefully trained in mili- 
tary affairs. At the age of sixteen he was 
examined very rigorously with the young 
nobles for admission to the order of chivalry. 
This examination consisted of the performance 
of athletic exercises, such as running, boxing, 
fully trying their agility and strength: severe 
' fasts, mimic combats with blunted weapons, 
| This lasted thirty days. At the conclusion, the 
successful candidates were presented to the 
sovereign, and had their ears pierced to receive 
the round ornament denoting their degree of 
nobility. This ornament was inserted in the 
gristle of the ear, and so distended it that in 
some cases it rested on the shoulders. After 
this, the candidates moved off to the public 
square to indulge in songs and dances. This 
ceremonial was called the ‘huaracu.’ 

The Inca represented the Sun, and presided 
over all important religious festivals. He alone 
could raise armies and command them ; he con- 
trolled the imposition of taxes, the making of 
laws, the appointment and removal of judges. 
He was the head of everything, and from whom 
everything flowed. 

The nobility were of the same blood as the 
Inca, but immeasurably below him in dignity: 
the proudest of them could not come into his 

resence unless barefooted, and carrying a 
loaden of some sort upon his shoulder, to 
denote the homage due to the Inca. The 
common people were as much below the 
nobility as the nobility were below the king. 

Ethnology, philology, architectural remains, 
and customs have failed to shed much light on 
the problem as to the origin of the American 
peoples, civilised or uncivilised : points of re- 
semblance in skull, physique, language, and 
customs with Asiatic Mongolians, Europeans, 
North Africans, Andaman Islanders, Borneans, 
‘and Polynesians, have been insisted on, and 
elaborate arguments made to show that America 
| was —- and at least, from North-east 

Asia, Ireland, Wales, Madeira, Egypt, Japan, 
and elsewhere. It need hardly be said that 
none of these theories have been proved, and 
most of them are untenable and wholly 
baseless paradoxes, But the general tendency of 
anthropologists is to assume as most likely that 
part of the population at least must have come 
across Behring Strait from Asia. Sir Daniel 
Wilson’s theory was that there were in America 
| three great divisions of race with as many dis- 


| 
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tinct lines of immigration, the first wave having | to supply food for the Court, and to be used 
started from Asia, and reached the South|at the religious festivals and sacrifices. Male 
American Continent. Next, an Atlantic Ocean | llamas only were killed. The wool belonged to 
migration occupied the Canaries, Madeira, and | the Inca, and was stored in the Government 
the Azores, and so passed to the Antilles | depositories, and dealt out according as the 
and Central America. And thirdly, that after | people’s wants required. In this way they were 
the excess of Asiatic population had spread | provided with warm clothing. When they had 
through the north of Asia, a wave of emigra-| worked up enough wool into clothing for them- 
tion flowed by way of Behring Strait into | selves, they were then employed in working up 
North America, thus accounting for the different | material for the Inca. The distribution of the 
characteristics of the inhabitants of North and | wool and superintendence of its manufacture 
South America. It has, on the other hand, been | was in the hands of officers appointed for the 
pointed out that the three races, Incas, Aztecs, | purpose. No one was allowed to be idle. Idle- 
and North American Indians, are proved to be | ness was a crime, and severely punished. All 
connected with each other from the shape and | the mines belonged to the Inca, and were 
construction of their crania. The skull is dis-| worked for his benefit. The various employ- 
tinguished by the presence of an interparietal bone | ments were usually in the hands of a few, and 
of a more or less triangular form, perfectly | became hereditary ; what the father was, that 
distinct the first month after birth, and sub-| the son became. A great part of the agri- 
sequently united to the occipital, the suture cultural products was stored in granaries scat- 
being marked by a furrow which is never j tered up and down the country, and was dealt 
obliterated, and which is easily recognised in out to the people as required. It will thus be 
all the crania. seen that there was no chance for a man to 
A point that has been made much of is become rich, neither could he become poor. 
the similarity of the Inca architecture to that The spirit of speculation had no existence there. 
of the Egyptian—the square openings, wider at} Education was monopolised by the Inca and 
the bottom than the top, doing duty for arches, | the nobility. The teachers were called ‘amauta,’ 
and the custom of royal marriages and embalming | The ‘quipu’ were the books. The ‘quipu’ was 
the dead. Whatever and whenever the origin, | a small cord from one to two feet long, made 
it is certainly true that a nation more highly of variously coloured threads twisted together. 
civilised than the Incas preceded and occupied From this other, smaller and thinner cords 
the country before them. But this takes us were hung, forming a fringe; all the cords 
back to prehistoric times, and we are lost in ‘were different colours. The colours represented 
the mists of tradition. objects such as gold, silver; sometimes white 
Let us glance at a few of their civil institu- | signified peace ; red, war; but they were chiefly 
tions. The whole of the country was divided used for calculation. The fringe and cord were 
into three parts—one for the Sun, one for the tied into a number of knots, which stood for 
Inca, and another for the People. The sizes of ciphers; and these, used in conjunction with 
the different parts differed in different districts. | the colours, could be made to represent any 
The lands set apart for the Sun provided amount required. These quipu were also the 
means to support the temples and elaborate | records by which statistics from all parts of 
ceremonial of Peruvian worship, and the numer- | the country, relating to population, trade, mili- 
ous priesthood. Those for the Inca supported tary and local affairs, &., were preserved. 
him in his luxuriously royal state, as also his | They were deposited in the Peruvian ‘Somerset 
large household and various demands of the House’ at Cuzco. In this respect the Peruvians 
Government. ‘The remainder of the lands were far behind the Aztecs, who had a system 
were divided per capita equally among the | of hieroglyphics, which, although a poor substi- 
people.’ It is here that the absolute serfdom of | tute for an alphabet of arbitrary signs, was yet 
the people is so patent. Every Peruvian by | capable of expressing more, and in a clearer 
law was compelled to marry at a certain age.| manner, than could the quipu. These records 
He was then provided with a dwelling, and a| were under the charge of the amauta, who 
lot of land sufficient to support his wife and | taught their pupils from them. This was the 
iimself, an additional portion being granted | way history passed down from generation to 
for every child, double as much for a son as| generation, and it is easy to understand how 
for a daughter. The lands were redivided|an event might become exaggerated and dis- 
yearly, being added to or diminished according | torted. 
to the size of the family. The effect of this} The Peruvians were not so advanced in 
was to keep the people on the soil, and to pre-| scientific knowledge as their northern neigh- 
vent them acquiring too much land, and conse-| bours, They divided the year into twelve lunar 
quently power. The lands were entirely culti- | months, each of which was known by a particular 
vated by the people. First, they tilled the| name, and distinguished by its own festival. 
lands of the Sun; next, those of the old, sick, |The year was further divided into weeks; but 
widow, orphan, and soldiers engaged in war ;| of what length, whether of seven or more days, 
they were then allowed to till their own; and | is uncertain, They based their calendar upon the 
last of all, the lands of the Inca. In like} lunar year, and corrected it by observations 
manner, the manufactures and agricultural| taken with the help of cylindrical columns 
products were attended to. set up round Cuzco, From these columns they 
The flocks of llama belonged to the Sun and} could tell the exact time of the solstices. The 
the Inca. It was death to kill one. At certain|time of the equinoxes was obtained from a 
seasons of the year they were collected from] single column with a circle drawn round it, 
the hills and shorn; large numbers were sent|and a diameter drawn east and west. When 
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the sun was almost immediately over the column, 
and the shadow scarcely to be seen, they said, 
‘The god sat with all his light upon the column,’ 
The year commenced about the 21st of Decem- 
ber. Had the conquerors not been d of 
a ruthlessly destructive spirit, the history of 
the Incas would be as clear as our own. We 
are indebted for what we do know to the 
enlightenment of a few noble Spaniards, such 
as Sarmiento, Ondegardo, and Gomara. 

The religion of the Peruvians was the most 
important of their institutions. The whole 
fabric of the State rested og it. They acknow- 
ledged a Supreme Being, the Creator and Ruler 
of the Universe, whom they adored under the 
name of Pachacamac. So greatly did they vene- 
rate this invisible Being, that they studiously 
refrained from insulting him by making a re- 
presentation of him in any form. They wor- 
shipped him in one temple only, near Lima— 
the Mecca of that race—and to which pilgrims 
athered from all parts of the Peruvian empire. 

hey also worshipped the Sun with the highest 
adoration: it was emblazoned on all their 
banners ; sacrifices were constantly being offered 
up from numerous altars; and they regarded 
it as the founder of the royal line. 

Among other objects which they worshipped 
were the elements—winds, earth, air, moun- 
tains, rivers. The images and idols of con- 

uered nations received a — in their myth- 
ology, and were duly worshipped. The temples 
in which these deities were enshrined literally 
blazed with gold, particularly that of the Sun. 


kept from the world, and employed their time 

in watching the sacred lamp, besides making 

ee for the Inca and helping to replenish 
is harem. 


TWO MARKET-DAYS AT 
CUMMERTHWAITE 


By Sarau Hamer. 
CHAPTER I.—IN THE AUTUMN. 


THE market-day at Cummerthwaite was almost 
over; and the upturned carts which lined the 
streets leading to the Market Square were fast 
lessening in number, the process of ‘yokin’ up’ 
‘being very busily engaged in, with many 
| © Whoas,’ and cries of ‘Stand still, there!’ to 
meek-looking mares and shaggy horses that 
ventured on the faintest of protests against 
being brought from fodder and stable, once 
more to be put between shafts. 

Burly farmers of the substantial order in 
more senses than one, emerged from the doors 
of banks with an air of smiling satisfaction, or 
with the pursed lips of doubt as to the day’s 
transactions, and made their way down the 
High Street to the ‘Black Bull, or the ‘Craven 
| Heifer” or ‘The George, in whose yards were 
tilted their gigs, or dogearts, or whitechapels, 
and in whose coffee-rooms many of them would 
meet their women-folk, laden with baskets or 
parcels, or both. 

It was barely three o’clock, and the September 


| 


This was so situated that the rays of the morn- | sunlight streamed into the High Street, down 
ing sun shone in at the eastern portal, light- the side streets to the right. It caught the 
ing up the interior, which, being decorated with brown hair of a young girl walking rapidly 
golden ornaments, sent back such a glorious | along the footpath, and shot golden gleams 
flood of light, that no surprise can be manifested amongst its tresses, or revealed the same lying 
at the adoration with which these simple-minded pemcoagy 0 hidden therein, The little white 
people regarded the great luminary. Near to straw hat which the girl wore seemed to be 
the temple of the Sun, and next in importance, turned by the same medium, for the moment, 
was that of the Moon: all the decorations of into ggg ivory, and the combined colour- 
this were of silver. The Stars, Thunder, Light- ing was so dazzlingly bright, that it flashed 
ning, Rainbow, each had its respective chapels 
or temples. Everything in connection with the 
religious services was of gold or silver. The | ‘Why, there’s Dolly!’ he exclaimed aloud ; 
religious ceremony was very elaborate, consist- and his steps, which had been somewhat 
ing of burnt sacrifices and offerings of flowers. | leisurely, suddenly became long and vigorous, 
The sacrifice of human beings and the practice He was a well-built young fellow, though not 
of cannibalism did not disgrace their ritual, very tall. He had a frank, pleasant face, and 
as was the case with the Aztecs. his head was crowned with light-brown hair of 
The number of priests was very great. The the tint generally known as tawny; he had 
high-priest was called the ‘Villac Umu,’ and also a slight moustache of the same. His dress 
was next to the Inca in importance, being, as and whole appearance betokened the well-to-do 
a rule, one of his brothers. Their duties were young farmer. 
to minister in the temples, and to carry on aj The girl “ge to be of his own class, 
ritual more complex than that of any other She was lady-like, and was dressed with quiet 
known religion. There were four principal taste. Dolly Wigton had spent three years at 
feasts, the most important being the Raymi, the High School in Carlisle, and was by no 
held about the time of the summer solstice. means the red-armed, uncouth, uncultivated type 
The celebration of this feast was preceded by of farmer’s daughter. 
a general fast of three days; and on the fourth,| The girl knew the step even before the new- 
the Inca and all the people in Cuzco, dressed in , comer strode to her side, and the warm colour 
their brightest and most gorgeous dresses, went | rose in her fair face. As they clasped hands, 
to meet the sun at its rising; when it appeared, it was plainly to be seen that they were very 
they broke into shouts of joy. They had ‘much to each other. 
among their religious institutions an order, ‘I didn’t know you were in town, Dolly,’ 
known as ‘the Virgins of the Sun,’ consisting said the young man. ‘Where have you been 
generally of the daughters of the ‘curacas’ or putting yourself all day ?’ 
chieftains, They were confined in convents,| ‘Oh, shopping part of the time, said the 


into the eyes of a young man, some twenty 
yards up the street, and himself in the shade. 
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girl, ‘and I’ve been across the fields to Moor- 
te, to see Jenny and’—— 

‘And Jack?’ queried the listener, a tiny 
frown gathering between his eyes. 

‘Nothing makes a man so = as jealousy,’ 
remarked the girl, with a little langh. ‘ Wasn’t 
Jack at the market, George ?” 

‘I daresay he went home to dinner,’ said 
George gloomily. 

They had been walking down the street as 
they talked, and at this juncture there crossed 
it, almost immediately in front of them, a 
gray-headed, slightly bent, elderly man. 

‘There’s my father,’ exclaimed the girl, half 
under her breath. ‘What a good thing he was 
looking the other way !’ 

‘Will he never alter, Dolly? Aud will you 
never be persuaded to take your own way?’ 
asked George earnestly, ‘How long is this to 
go on? Two years I’ve waited already.’ 

The fair face of the girl paled a little, her 
mouth expressed pain, and the lids quivered 
over her brown eyes. 

‘Dear George,’ she said tremulously, ‘if you 
are already weary of waiting, there is nothing 
for it but to say “good-bye.” Father is 
obstinate, I grant you; and I do not see how 
his hatred of you Irebys is to be overcome ; 
but wonderful things do happen, and—and—if 
we are faithful to each other, that should help 
us to be patient,’ 

‘But—when I know,’ answered the young 
man, in a low, troubled voice—‘ when I know 
that, week in and week out, Jack Mosedale is 
to the fore, and that your father is continually 
singing his praises, how can I go on hoping— 
that—that you will hold out, Dolly—that you 
will be—faithful ?’ 

The girl drew herself up slightly, and almost 
— in the street. 

‘If you cannot trust me, George, then, as I 
have just said, we had better part—put an end 
to it entirely.’ 

‘Oh, Dolly darling, forgive me,’ cried George. 
‘I haven’t the patience that you have; and 
our way seems so hedged in that it drives me 
wild. But as for parting, that would be a 
hundred times worse. Never mention that 
again, I pray you, as you love me. You do 
love me, Dolly? Say it again, and I will never 
doubt you more.’ 

The girl lifted her soft brown eyes to his. 
There was really no need for words, but she 
obediently murmured them, And the next 
minute, with a strong firm handclasp, they 
parted ; for they had reached the corner of 
the ‘Black Bull,’ within whose archway Dolly’s 
father had disappeared, and whence he might 
“~~ moment be looking out for her. 

he clattering of hoofs on the cobble-paved 
yard of the inn greeted Dolly’s ears as she 
entered it, and as she expected, she found the 
bay mare being put into the dogcart, and her 
father standing by. 

‘Thou’s put off till ? last minute, lass,’ he 
said, a little gruffly, but not unkindly. ‘I’ve 
just been inside, to look for thee. I was 
thinkin’ I should have to send t? bellman round.’ 

‘Oh, I’m not lost yet, father, said Dolly. 
‘I'll go in and inquire about my parcels, and 
then T shall be quite ready.’ 


In five minutes more they had emerged from 
the archway of the ‘Black Bull,’ and were 
bowling along the road towards the farm of 
Greyfell, Plumdale. 

“How didst thou find them all at Moorgate ?’ 
asked Farmer Wigton by-and-by, turning his 
weather-beaten face towards his daughter. 

‘Much as usual, father, said Dolly. ‘Jenny 
will never be. better, I fear” (Jenny Mosedale 
was a chronic invalid.) 

‘You saw Jack, I suppose?’ The tone was 
significant and suggestive, and so was the 
accompanying look. 

‘Yes,’ said Dolly, a little drily, ‘I saw Jack ; 
he overtook me as I went. He had finished 
his business early,’ 

The old farmer chuckled with evident enjoy- 
ment. ‘Finished his business early, had he?’ 
he said. ‘It must ha’e come to a very sudden 
conclusion, then; for when I saw him at nearly 
twelve he’d nearly all his cows on his hands, 
and one-half his sheep.’ 

Dolly looked before her between the 
hedgerows and said nothing. 

The farmer chuckled again, and took a sly 
glance at Dolly. 

‘The young rascal caught sight o’ somebody, 
an’ left his stock to old Ike to sell, I’ll wager 
—that was finishing his business early. Good 
for Jack—very good !’ 

Something at this juncture went wrong with 
the harness, and Farmer Wigton, with a strong 
expletive about the ostler at the ‘Black Bull, 
drew rein and jumped down to rectify it. In 
the silence which ensued, the rumbling sound 
of light wheels could be heard almost im- 
mediately behind. 

‘George’s gig,’ said Dolly to herself. ‘I hope 
—I do hope he will not overtake us; father 
cannot endure to be passed by anybody—much 
less by him.’ 

Dolly need not have feared. It was too much 
pleasure for George to catch an occasional 
glimpse, over the stubble-fields and hedgerows, 
of a gleam of brown gold and ivory, for him 
to think of passing. 

But just as he was stepping back into his dog- 
cart, Farmer Wigton caught sight of the gig. 
His sight was long, and he knew its occupant, 
though he was nearly a furlong away. Some- 
thing like an oath escaped him, and he gave 
Dumpling such a lash as sent her, startled 
and quivering, into an excited gallop. 

‘Father !’ expostulated Dolly. 

‘Hold hard, said the farmer, for the con- 
veyance was swinging to and fro perilously ; 
‘she’ll get over it by-and-by. I caught a 
sight o’ George Ireby, an’ it was like a red rag 
to a bull! "Whoa, whoa—softly, softly, Dump- 
ling—that’ll do, lass—that’ll do.’ 

Dolly said nothing until the mare had settled 
down into her ordinary pace. Then she screwed 
up her courage. She recollected George Ireby’s 
face in the High. Street of Cummerthwaite, and 
his words about himself and her being ‘hedged 
in” They were true words, and the hedge was 
mostly made up of prejudice, the most difficult 
of hedges to penetrate. But another attempt 
must be made. It was a long time since she 
had ventured upon such. For two years—ever 
since, spite of premonitions of failure, George 
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had manfully asked her father for permission 
to woo and wed her: he had been strictly for- 
bidden the house, or to seek or even speak 
to her elsewhere. Between George’s dead father 
and Dolly’s, whose farms adjoined, though their 
houses were nearly two miles apart, there had 
existed a long-standing feud. Its origin was 
unknown to the young folks; but that it had 
some core of exceeding bitterness to Daniel 
Wigton could not be doubted. And around it, 
in succeeding years, had grown quarrels about 
trespassing cattle, supposed over-reaching in the 
markets, and other offences, always to hand 
when readily seized upon. 

‘I call it very unjust, father—very unjust,’ 
said Dolly. ‘What has George Ireby ever 
done, that you should speak of him in that 
manner ?” 

‘It’s not for a lass to be questionin’ her | 
father, said Daniel Wigton savagely ; ‘an’ I’ll 
not have thee standin’ up for George Ireby. 
He’s nothin’ to thee, an’ never will be.’ 

‘He’s everything to me, father—except you.’ 

Dolly's tone was low and troubled; but it) 
was unmistakably firm. 

Father and daughter looked at each other. | 
The duel was becoming close. They had both | 
strong wills. 

‘I am a year over twenty-one,’ continued 
Dolly. ‘Any time within the last twelve months, | 
I could have left you and married George. ! 
There’s no law in the land could have hindered 
me. I love him, father, and would have done_ 
it, but I could not bear to act so contrary to | 
your will. I have hoped and hoped that you 
would come to see in time that I could not, 
change about George, and that you cared 
enough about me to wish me to be happy. 
But it seems as if’—— 

Several times before this, Farmer Wigton had , 
essayed to stop the flow of his daughiter’s 
words; and now he succeeded by dint of the 
superior strength of his lungs. 

‘A deal thou cares about makin’ thy father | 
happy,’ he almost shouted. ‘Thou has one 0’ | 
the best homes i? Cumberland, an’ to please thy | 
mother I sent thee to one o’ the best schools. 
An’ away fro’ us, nothin’ ’ould serve thee, but | 
thou must scrape acquaintance wi’ the son 0 
thy father’s enemy. But if I’d ha’e known he 
was about there o’ market-days, it’s not once 
thou’d ha’e gone back again to board 7 
Carile. Thy mother’s lyin’? the kirkyard,’ he 
went on, in a slightly softened voice, ‘an’ I 
have but thee. I could ha’e done to hae kept 
thee endway ; but as lasses will be lasses, an’ 
lads will be lads, an’ I reckon sweetheartin’ 
ll go on till Doomsday, why, I’ve told thee 
over an’ over again, thou could hae Jack 
Mosedale, as ’ould give his head for thee. He'd 
come to Greyfell, an’ we could all be happy 
together, if thou’d only say the word.’ 

Daniel Wigton’s voice had dropped almost 
into one of pleading by this time. 

For a moment Dolly said nothing. It might 
have been thought she was yielding. But it 
was not so; she was making up her mind 
whether or not to say a certain thing. 

The dale was narrowing ; the sun was now 
below their present horizon. They had crossed 
the little river which ran through it, but its 


wimpling over its stony bed could be heard on 
their right. They had long since passed the 
turning to Whiterigg, George Ireby’s place, and 
there was no longer the faintest sound of his 
gig-wheels. A blackbird whistled, a sheep far 
up the hillside bleated, and the soft lowing of 
kine told of the homestead which they were 
approaching. 

‘Father, said Dolly softly, breaking the 
almost solemn silence, ‘you have just men- 
tioned my mother. Shall I tell you what she 
said to me on her death-bed? I don’t know 
why she said it—she told me not to ask her.’ 

A subtle change came over the rugged face 
beside Dolly’s, and Daniel Wigton gripped the 
reins with a slightly convulsive movement. 

‘What was it?’ he asked huskily. 

‘She said,’ responded Dolly, after another 
slight impressive pause—‘she said—and it was 
the day before she died, when you were off to 
Cummerthwaite—“ Whatever you do, Dolly, 
never, never,” she said, “marry a man that 
you do not love—nor—nor”’ 

Dolly paused ; she saw that, for some cause, 
her father was painfully affected. She had 
said enough for her purpose. Why go on? 

‘There was something more: go on. Never 
tell half a tale,’ said the farmer, with painful 
grimness, 

‘Well, she said,’ concluded Dolly, ‘“ nor never, 
never marry any man, however much you love 
him, if you are not really quite sure that he 
loves you.”? 

A queer guttural sound escaped the farmer ; 
and could Dolly have seen his face, she would 
have been considerably startled. But he had 
almost let fall the reins, and he bent well 
forward to grasp them, and also turned his head 
away. He said never a word until Dumpling 
was mounting the slope to the farm-house, 
whose white walls and glistening windows now 
smiled welcome upon the home-comers. Then 
Daniel Wigton opened his lips; but his voice, 
even when he did so, sounded to Dolly strange 
and unfamiliar : 

‘There’s no manner o’ doubt about Jack 
Mosedale carin’ for thee, Dolly,’ he said; ‘but 
as thy heart doesn’t set that way, I’ll never 
ask thee to marry him again. That’s t? com- 
pact o’ my side; an’ now on thine: thou must 
never ask me again to let thee wed George 
Ireby. To that I’ll never consent as long as 
I live. Thou understands, Dolly ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Dolly ; ‘but I don’t promise. It 
takes two to make a compact.’ 

‘Well, it’ll make no difference, said the 
farmer angrily, as he jumped out of the 


dogeart. 


CHAPTER II.—IN THE WINTER. 


Nearly a week had passed since the great 
snow-storm. It had come on during the night 
after the Jast market, and had continued most 
of the following day. It lay thick on the 
level lands and unfenced crofts, but where 
dyke, or hedge, or bank had made_ resistance 
to the wind, there great drifts had gathered 
two and three and four yards deep. It was 
terrible work driving in Plumdale. The 
farmers’ men, in some parts of it where the 
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drifts were deepest, had been set to work to/ It was more than Dumpling could stand. She 


cut a road through them. 

Dolly Wigton begged her father to for- 
go the weekly market for once; but habit is 
second nature, and to miss Cummerthwaite on 
a Friday would have seemed like breaking up 
the constitution of things. Indeed, with the 
contrariness of a man, and an obstinate one 
to boot, the more Dolly pleaded, the more busi- 
ness the farmer found he had to do there. 
True, little or no stock could be taken, but he 
had accounts to draw, and to go to the bank, 
and there was ‘that stack of wheat that Miller 
Crosthwaite was to make up his mind about,’ and 
a hundred things that Dolly knew nothing of. 
And so to Cummerthwaite Daniel Wigton went. 
In the High Street, during the morning, he well- 
nigh met George Ireby face to face; but, rather 
than do so, he stepped so suddenly off the 
foot-path, and with tts nose so high in the air, 
that he narrowly escaped coming to grief on a 
snow-heap at the curb. George instinctively 
sprang to his assistance, but Daniel Wigton, by 
a superhuman effort, not only regained his 
balance, but flung his would-be helper off. 
‘I can do without your help, young man,’ he 
sail ungratefully and almost brutally. 

George’s blood tingled, but he restrained 
himself. Farmer Wigton was an elderly man, 
and—he was Dolly’s father. ‘I am glad you | 
are all right,’ he said gravely; and thereupon 
he went his way. 

He would hardly own it, even to himself, | 
but there were slight stirrings of shame at his | 
own conduct, in Daniel Wigton’s breast. 

The yoking up was done very early that 
day in Cummerthwaite; and there was much 
buttoning of topcoats and arranging of immense | 
mufflers and rugs, and great striking of arms 
across the chest, preparatory to setting off home. 

‘The shortest journey, the most to be envied 
to-night,’ said the landlord of the ‘Black Bull’ to 
the ‘wife of his bosom, in the snuggery behind 
the bar. ‘I shouldn’t like Wigton’s drive up 
Plumdale; for if we don’t have more snow, 
and a lot too, before he gets to Greyfell, my 
name’s not Jabez Ball.’ 

Mrs Ball stooped to the blazing fire and com- 
placently rubbed her hands—it had been a good 
day for business, 

generally know the weather, Jabez,’ she 
said. 

The landlord was not wrong this time, at 
any rate. Within half-an-hour of leaving the 
little town, Daniel Wigton, amongst others, 
was enveloped in a_ bewildering, driving, 
whirling downfall of snow. It drove under 
even his huge umbrella; it got between the 
folds of his muffler and his neck ; it blew into 
his eyes and half blinded him, making driving 
straight most difficult. 

Though not yet four o’clock, it was almost 
dark, Later there would be a moon; _ but 
it was doubtful if a ray of it could penetrate 
the snow-clouds, The farmer had had the 
precaution to light his lamps, and long yellow 
gleams they cast upon the white snow on 
either hand. 

At a turn in the road, just past the open- 
ing to Whiterigg, a more blinding swirl of snow 


than ever, swept in the faces of man and beast. 


suddenly swerved, the left wheel of the dog- 
cart was caught on a block of the cut snow, 
and over it went, its occupant being thrown 
violently out upon the hard snow-blocks. 

Some ten minutes later, George Ireby, re- 
turning too from the market at Cummerthwaite, 
and about to take the turn to Whiterigg from 
the main road in the dale, saw a dim light 
ahead of him, which he noticed, to his sur- 
prise, did not seem to move. He drew up to 
make quite sure, and then, much to his own 
mare’s indignation, and spite of her protests, 
he drove on to ascertain the meaning of it. 
We know of course what he found. The light 
was that of the uppermost lamp, which, for- 
tunately, had not been extinguished. Farmer 
Wigton was lying speechless, insensible, evi- 
dently seriously hurt. 

What was to be done? He was yet two 
miles from home, and even if George could 
get him there, he would be so much farther 
from medical help. A moment’s thought decided 
the young man. He would take the farmer to 
Whiterigg, where they were only ten minutes’ 
drive from a doctor. 

But Dolly’s father at Whiterigg! His own 
father’s enemy at Whiterigg! The very thought 
of it brought a strange smile at the irony of fate. 

But even this plan could not be carried out 
without help. It was the work of a few 
minutes to place the prostrate man on the 
cushions of the dogcart and gig, and cover 
him with the rugs; to write a few hasty lines to 


| Dolly telling her what had happened, and that 


he would fetch her later if the weather were fit, 
and if not, then in the morning; to release the 
trammelled Dumpling, fasten the missive to his 
harness, and send him off home, and then to 
mount his gig and go to Whiterigg for help 
and a stretcher. 


It was more than a week after this night of 
storm, and the bright morning sunshine was 
turning the frozen snow-crystals into pearls and 
diamonds, and deepening the red of the breast 
of a little robin singing cheerily on the broad 
stone sill of the mullioned window of his bed- 
room at Whiterigg, when Daniel Wigton first 
opened conscious eyes upon his surroundings. 
And evidently even now his vision was not 
quite clear, neither was his speech or intellect. 
‘Mary !’ he exclaimed feebly, looking towards 
a little rounded figure seated near him. 

The figure turned a face towards the speaker 
which must once have been very pretty ; even 
now it was soft in contour, and had a delicate 
pink colour in the cheeks. The woman’s 
expression was one of surprise, and she waited, 
not quite sure that she had heard aright. 
‘Mary !’ again said the invalid; ‘ Mary Renwick!’ 

A smile of comprehension stole into the 
little woman’s face.. ‘I’m Ellen Renwick, not 
Mary,’ she said, bending over the invalid and 
taking his hand. ‘You will hardly know 
me. I was only a little girl when you used to 
come to Gilsdale to—to see Mary. People do 
say I have grown very like her—more so, as 
I have got older—that is the strangest part 
of it. But alas! Mary has long been gone 
from us.’ 
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‘To be sure—to be sure. What am I think- 
ing of?’ said the farmer confusedly. ‘But I do 
not understand things. Where am I? and he 
looked round wonderingly. 

‘You shall know that by-and-by,’ said Ellen 
Renwick gently. ‘You had better not talk any 
more now. You had an accident, and you have 
been very ill, and are very weak. See, you 
must let me feed you with this,’ producing 
some invalid’s food ; ‘it will strengthen you.’ 

‘Where—where’s Dolly ?? was the next won- 
dering question. 

‘She has been up with you most of the 
night, and is lying down now. I will fetch 
her when you have had a sleep.’ 

Farmer Wigton’s weakness was as yet greater 
than his curiosity; but the satisfaction he 
seemed to derive in gazing at the sweet peach- 
like face of Ellen Renwick, half-withered as it 
was, was greater than either. He looked at 
nothing else, until sleep overpowered him. 

A face looked in at the doorway by-and-by— 
it was Dolly’s. Aunt Renwick (she was George’s 
aunt) put her finger on her lips, rose, and on 
tiptoe joined Dolly at the door. She drew her 
into her own room, an adjoining one. 

‘Your father is conscious at last, and has 
been asking for you, Dolly. I amso glad. He 
has gone to sleep now.’ 

‘I am thankful,’ said Dolly. 
he is at Whiterigg ?’ 

‘Not yet. I thought it best not to tell him 
until he is stronger,’ 

‘Oh, auntie—you have made me call you s0, 
and George wished it too—do tell me, if you 
know, what it is that makes my father so 
bitter against the Irebys—I mean, what was 
the beginning of it?’ 

Aunt Renwick hesitated, then she looked 
again at Dolly’s imploring face, and answered : 

‘Perhaps you ought to know; it was this 
way. Your father loved my sister Mary heart 
and soul; and she was half-won, and would 
have been wholly so, I believe, had not Edward 
Ireby appeared on the scene. He had a more 
taking way with him, and he won the day. 
Now you know why your father always hated 
George’s father.’ 

‘But my father must have got over his dis- 
appointment. He married my mother,’ said 
Dolly. But even as the words left her lips, 
she remembered her mother’s dying words, and 
for the first time understood them. Her mother 
had never wholly had her father’s heart. ‘ Will 
he ever forgive? Will he ever consent for me 
to marry George?’ asked Dolly sadly. 

Aunt Renwick kissed her, and bade her hope 
for the best. 

‘When he is stronger, I shall plead for 
you both, she said. ‘I may have some influ- 
ence. He thinks I am like Mary.’ 


‘Does he know 


‘Some influence’ indeed ! 

‘Why, Aunt Ellen,’ said George Ireby, six 
weeks later, when, his broken ribs united, 
and his brain healed of the concussion, Far- 
mer Wigton had been taken home, and Dolly 
had gone with him to get ready for her 
wedding, and George had just returned from 
seeing. them both safely to Greyfell —‘my 
good angel must have been in the ascendant 


when he . the sending for you to 
Whiterigg. Mr Wigton tells me it is all 
your doing. You must be a witch to have 
exercised such a spell over the old man,’ 

‘I shall not allow you to call him an old 
man, George Ireby,’ said Aunt Renwick, 
dimpling, and actually blushing. ‘He is only 
sixty, and quite hale and hearty; at least he 
will be, when he has quite got over his 
accident. And’—— 

‘Well?’ queried George, looking round 
wonderingly at his little aunt, when she 
paused, evidently in some confusion. 

‘Well—I thought I wouldn’t tell you until 
he had gone away; but it had to be a 
bargain; he wouldn’t consent on any other 
terms.’ 

‘A bargain?’ said George, an idea for the 
first time beginning to dawn upon him. 

‘Yes, said Ellen Renwick ; ‘Daniel Wigton 
would not let Dolly come to Whiterigg un- 
less I would consent to go to Greyfell. So I 
had to do it, you see—on your account,’ 

‘You dear old auntie!’ cried George with 
enthusiasm. ‘But—it’s not entirely because 
of Dolly and me? Do tell me that? 

‘Well—not entirely,’ admitted Aunt Ren- 
wick, blushing more deeply. ‘You see, he 
thinks I am like your mother, George, and 
I believe he loves me. And I always won- 
dered, even as a child, that my sister Mary 
should have chosen your father in preference. 
I think he was badly used, and I am going to 
try to make it up to him, you see,’ 

And I may say, in conclusion, that such 
has been the case. And if there be a happier 
home in all Cumberland than that at White- 
rigg, it is to be found at Greyfell; and 
Farmer Wigton as_ well as George Ireby 
blesses the day when Dumpling turned over 
the dogcart, that snowy market-day at Cum- 
merthwaite. 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


An interesting side-light on the recent war 
in the East was afforded by Lord Armstrong’s 
speech at the annual meeting of the great 
Elswick Company at Newcastle-on-Tyne, of 
which he is the founder and head. From Els- 
wick came most of the war material used by 
the Japanese, from the elaborately constructed 
quick-firing guns to the ammunition which fed 
them. ‘The prediction,’ said Lord Armstrong, 
‘which had been commonly expressed, that, 
however efficacious the refined and elaborate 
mechanisms of modern artillery might prove 
in experimental practice, they would be found 
disappointing under the exciting and rough 
usage of actual war, has been completely falsi- 
fied, and the possibility of a return to simpler 
and less scientific constructions has been put 
entirely out of the question.’ The speaker then 
a to point out that the victories of the 
apanese were in great measure due to their 
wise forethought in arming their ships with 
quick-firing guns—one such gun in reality 
representing a battery of several guns of the 
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old type, while at the same time their range 
and penetrative power were unsurpassed. The 
carriages as well as the guns deserved mention, 
for they were utterly different to the rough 
wooden carriages which were in vogue not long 
ago, which —_ ten or fifteen men_ to 
handle them. Modern guns of ten to twelve 
tons weight can now be trained and elevated 
by a single hand, and although these wondrous 
gun carriages must be regarded as_ highly 
finished scientific instruments, no single one 
was disabled in the late war except by a direct hit. 

It has long been the practice on our war- 
ships to move and load heavy guns by means 
of hydraulic or steam power. Heavy turrets 
have also been turned by the same agency, the 
touch of a lever bringing into noiseless move- 
ment a stupendous mass of metal. About 
eighteen months ago, however, the Barfleur was 
fitted with electric motors to perform the same 
duties, and orders were given that the gear 
was to be frequently worked and its behaviour 
closely observed. The report as to the working 
of this new application of electricity recently 
received from the Mediterranean was so satis- 
factory in every respect that two more battle- 
ships, the Centurion and the Renown, are to be 


| 


has it happened that the ordinary lifeboat 
cannot move against wind or tide, without the 
aid of a tug to carry her on her mission of 
mercy. The new boat is independent of such 
help, and we trust that we shall in time have 
vessels of the same type at the lifeboat stations 
of Britain. 

A scientific investigation was recently under- 
taken by the Imperial German Health Bureau 
to inquire into the suitability of the use of 
aluminium for cooking utensils. They proved 
that this metal is entirely free from communi- 
cating to food any poisonous salt such as is 
given off by copper, tin, or lead. To make sure 
that no injurious effects need be feared if alu- 
minium be taken into the system, two physi- 
cians, aged respectively twenty-six and thirty- 
five, volunteered to act as subjects. To each of 
these. was administered daily with their lunch 
about fifteen grains of aluminium tartrate, for 
the period of one month. By the end of that 
time neither had lost flesh or appetite, nor 
felt the slightest discomfort. 

For cooking purposes this metal seems to be 

culiarly adapted, seeing it is a splendid con- 

uctor and retainer of , a while it has also 
the advantage of being non-poisonous and non- 


furnished with electric gear for working their corroding. A new departure in aluminium 
guns. The compactness of electrical fittings, cooking utensils has been made within the last 
when compared with that pertaining to hydraulic few months by Messrs Bowen & Co., of the 
or steam gear, is not the least of its advantages | Phoenix Foundry, Clerkenwell, London, who have, 


on shipboard, where the question of space must | 


ever be such a vital one. 

Dairy-farmers are reviving an old grievance 
when they complain of the system which 
obtains of marking railway milk churns by barn 
gallons. This means a loss to the farmer of 
one imperial gallon on every churn of milk 
sold. One of the largest farmers in Berkshire 
contends that as he sends away twenty-six 
churns of milk daily, the loss amounts in his 
case tu more than three hundred pounds per 
annum. He proposes that milk should be sold 
in the churn by weight, each empty churn to 
weigh fifty-six pounds, and to contain one and a 
half hundredweight of milk. He proceeds to 
say that ‘if anything is done to alter the present 
system of marking churns, I hope it will be 
more in favour of the farmer than the result 
of the Railway Rates Commission, when the 
cost of returning the churns empty was taken 
off the buyer and put upon the farmer. 

which has been named the President Van Heel, 
has recently been built by Messrs Thornycroft 
of Chiswick for the South Holland Lifeboat 
Association. The trials of this remarkable boat 
in the North Sea have given great satisfaction 
to her purchasers, a speed of nine and a_ half 
knots having been attained. A remarkable 
feature of the trials was the remarkable quick- 
ness with which the boat can be brought to 
a standstill when proceeding at full speed ahead 
—namely, seven seconds, Another valuable 
property possessed by this new life-saving vessel 
is her towing-power, the dead-pull measured 
by the dynamometer being twenty-two hundred- 
weight, which would enable her to take in tow 
a vessel of about 250 tons burden, or would 
permit of two or three ordinary lifeboats being 
towed out to the scene of a wreck. Too often 


after many failures, succéeded at last in casting 
them in pure aluminium. This permits of their 
being made of any desired thickness, a most 
important point in cooking utensils, which, if too 
thin, tend to scorch the food. Copper sheets 
are now about 6d. per pound, and aluminium 
ingots are ls. 6d. But as aluminium is three 
and one-third times lighter than copper, bulk 
for bulk, aluminium is now the cheaper metal ; 
and the above firm are now turning out their 
east and polished aluminium utensils at prices 
under that of corresponding copper utensils. 
Aluminium has a very high coefficient of con- 
traction, and this stood in the way of casting 
large and comparatively thin hollow-ware 
articles — they were very liable to rend 
in the cooling. A twelve-inch stew-pan con- 
tracts about a quarter of an inch, and the 
internal core had to be so constructed that, 
when the molten aluminium round it began to 
cool and shrink, the core also diminished in 
size and prevented the hot metal (which at a 
high temperature is weak) from cracking. 
These utensils are afterwards chilled, and this 
adds considerably to their strength. 

The recent report of the evidence given 
before the Select Committee on Food-products 
Adulteration is not pleasant to read. The report 
is issued in the form of a blue-book, and as 
that kind of literature does not reach the 
public or private library, but is mostly stored 
away on undisturbed shelves, it may be as well 
to give a few items the wider publicity which 
they undoubtedly deserve. Margarine, which 
used to be made from beef fat, is largely con- 
tributed to by the knackers’ yard ; and in Paris 
the dogs and cats which are found floating in the 
Seine, and even rats from the sewers, are pressed 
into the service. Cheap butter is often simply 
margarine, and according to one witness the 
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fraud is winked at by the inspectors. Much of | has lived and travelled in that vast region of 
the bacon sold comes over here in the soft wet | Equatorial Africa known as the Congo basin, 
state from Chicago; ‘and there are a certain recently read before the Camera Club, London, a 
number of people both in England and Ireland | paper on ‘Cannibals and their Customs,’ which 
who dry it and get it up so that it resembles | was a very interesting exposition of the modern 
best English and best brisk, and in a good aspect of a most repulsive characteristic of 
many cases it is sold as that.” Cheese is savage humanity. Nearly all the tribes in the 
sophisticated, and other articles of daily con- , Congo basin either are or have been cannibals, 
sumption are doctored in various ways, until and among some of them, Captain Hinde tells 
one wearies vf the horrid details. The dis-, us, the practice is on the increase. Since the 
honest trader has evidently greatly benefited entry of Europeans into the country there have 
by the laxity of administration during the past naturally been greater facilities for travelling, 
few years, a period of almost suspended legisla- and races who were not originally cannibals 
tion, so far as practical matters are concerned. | have been brought into contact with their more 

One of the finest —_ of twelfth-century | degraded fellows, and have learned to eat human 
monastic building is Kirkstall Abbey, near flesh. ‘In the night following a battle, or the 
Leeds, which was purchased six years ago and, storming of a town, these human wolves dis- 
generously presented to the Mayor and Corpora- posed of all the dead, and thus saved us, no 
tion of that town by Colonel North, It at | doubt, from many an epidemic.’ Captain Hinde 
once became evident that the ruins would further remarks upon the custom of smoking 
require careful examination and repair before meat to make it keep, a practice which woul 
the abbey was thrown open to the public; and, be most useful to the traveller; but he adds 
when the ivy was removed from the old walls, that ‘we could not, however, buy smoked meat 
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the extent of the necessary repairs was found in the markets, it being impossible to be sure 


to be far greater than anticipated. In many 
cases the walls were literally crumbling to dust, 
and parts had to be rebuilt, and fresh stones 
and mortar inserted in other places, under the 
directions of the well-known architect and anti- 
quary, Mr J. T. Micklethwaite. The grounds 
round the abbey have been ornamentally laid 
out, and at last the beautiful place has been 
formally presented to the public use. Colonel 
North paid £10,000 for this handsome present 
to Leeds, where he was born; and the necessary 
repairs and laying out of the grounds have 
brought the total cost up to £23,000. 

Some recent disastrous collisions in fogs at 
sea has drawn attention to the question whether 
commanders rightly understand what they 
ought to do when in the vicinity of a vessel 
which can be heard by her whistle, but is 

uite invisible. Admiral Colomb, in a letter to 
the Times, has shown that there need really be 
no misunderstanding about the matter, and 


points out that it is the erroneous principle at | 


the bottom of the existing rules which has led 
to recent collisions. He maintains that certain 
old principles which have fallen into desuetude 
should be revived without delay. The old 
custom of the sea, which was never interfered 
with until 1840, gave one of the two ships in 
a fog an absolute right to go on her way, 
while it absolutely compelled the other to fall 
behind—that is, if they were originally steering 
for the same point. The rule by which this is 
established is, that the ship which hears a fog- 
signal to her left goes on, while the ship whic 

hears it to her right steers in the direction in 
which she first hears the signal. She is assured 
that ‘the ship that sounded would move out 
of that line, and as she heard the sound pass- 
ing away to her left, she would resume her 
original course.’ But although this rule is so 
simple that a landsman can easily comprehend 
it, it has been superseded by one which counsels 
both ships to get away from each other as 
quickly as they can, and they too often find, 
in trying to do so, that they come into perilous 


_ contact. 


Captain S. L. Hinde, who for many years 


that it was not human flesh. 

The Photographic Society has recently 
,held its fortieth annual exhibition in London, 
and it is agreed on all hands that the work 
shown marks great improvement. The custom 
j of exhibiting as pictures frames containing a 
| dozen or more very ordinary portraits such as 
| one can see in the show-case of wf photographer 
, has happily ceased, and in other ways the 
, objectionable advertisement feature has disap- 
— There is no doubt that the old society 

as been stirred from its lethargy by the advent 
of a rival exhibition, which, under the name of 
the Photographic Salon, has this year opened 
its doors for the third time. In the Salon 
nothing but what is artistic in treatment is 
exhibited. Technical excellence, process, appar- 
atus, and everything else is ignored ; the picture 
is the thing, and the more it approaches in 
appearance to a Og drawing or a mezzotint, 
the more acceptable it appears to be. The 
Salon is having a good influence on photographic 
art generally, but like all new movements it 
has its weaknesses and eccentricities. 

The long-talked-of and once attempted pierc- 
ing of the Isthmus of Panama in order to form 
a connecting link between the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans is a topic which has once more 
been revived. Mr A. C. Colquhoun recently 
addressed the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce 
on the subject of the position and prospects of 
the Nicaraguan Canal, which he considers the 
best of the various inter-oceanic projects which 
have been mooted. Assuming that this pro- 
posed waterway is commenced next year, Mr 
Colquhoun estimated that in 1905 there would 
be seven million tons of goods passing through 
it. The benefits of such a canal would be 
enormous, and England would share in it by 
increased facilities for trade with south-western 
China, which will some day offer the finest 
possible market for English goods. The canal 
would also bring Japan, China, Australasia, and 
part of Malaysia nearer to the Atlantic cities of 
the United States than they are now to Eng- 
land ; and America would therefore benefit to 
a greater degree than Europe. It will probably 
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be difficult to obtain the necessary capital to lthe framework on which the large and heavy 


start this important undertaking, in view of the | volumes used in the services were 


laced. 


disastrous collapse of the Panama Canal Scheme | There was, probably, some reference, in the 


so lately as 1889-91. 


thoughts of those who first used them, to the 


A new machine for breaking up refractory | fact that the eagle soared to the most elevated 


material has been introduced by Messrs Easton, | regions, and therefore, in a_ fanciful 


under the 


Anderson, & Goolden of Erith 
The essential 


name of the ‘ Niagara’ Pulveriser. 


way, 
would be likely to carry the words of the 
readers or choristers nearer to heaven than 


parts of this machine consist of a heavy roller they might otherwise ascend. In some instances 
moving on the inside of and in the opposite the inclined framework on the back of the 


direction to a revolving cylinder. 
slow compared with that of other machines of 
a similar character, being only forty revolutions 
a minute, and this circumstance, coupled with 
its peculiar construction, guards it from exces- 
sive wear and tear. The roller is so pivoted 
in its bearings that it will ride over and only 
partly break up an unusually hard fragment of 
quartz, and this will happen again and again 
until the piece is completely pulverised. The 
owdered matter is drawn away from the roller 

y means of a fan, whose speed regulates the 
fineness of the product obtained. The ‘ Niagara’ 
will pulverise minerals, or corn, cork, bark, &c. ; 
and for mining purposes it has the one great 
advantage, that it requires no water. It is less 
costly to fix and repair than the stamps so 
largely used for mining purposes, and a machine 
absorbing twelve horse-power will reduce two 
tons of hard quartz in one hour. 

The Post-office represents the willing horse 
— which every one seems bent upon laying 
additional burdens. The last proposal in this 
direction is that the carriage of agricultural 
produce should be undertaken by this Govern- 
ment department, so that fruit and vegetables 
could be delivered at our houses with the 
morning mails. We fear that the scheme is 
impracticable, but as some genius may arise 
who will be able to put it some day into work- 
able shape, we gladly give the matter mention. 
We have had an abundant harvest. Trees were 
bowed down with their weight of fruit, and 
vegetables were decaying for want of cheap 
carriage rates; at the same time the price 
of both in our cities and towns was exorbitant. 
One correspondent in advocating this new postal 
scheme, writes thus: ‘ Penny po. was at one 
time deemed an absurdity. It needs no defence 
now, and I should not surprised if, in the 
course of a few years, a sack of potatoes or a 
hundredweight of fruit was delivered anywhere 
between John o’ Groat’s and the Land’s End 
for the natty sum of sixpence.’ 


ON THE LECTERN. 


LecTerns, or reading-desks, came into use at 
an early date; there is frequent mention of 
them in ancient writings, and representations of 
them in ancient vignettes. They were placed 
in the centre of choirs in large ecclesiastical 
buildings as early as the seventh century, 
and the choristers were arranged in rows on 
the right and left of them. They are of vari- 
ous forms; but the eagle is introduced in a 
very large number. With outspread wings, and 
mounted on a stem at a convenient height for 
a reader, this grand bird, from an early date, 
was made to serve the purpose of supporting 


The speed is bird was made to accommodate two books, one 


above the other, and furnished with movable 
brackets to light the reader. Frequently the 
eagle is represented standing on an orb, and 
sometimes on a dragon, and the base of the 
stem on which it is placed is often raised on 
lions. A more simple form, without the intro- 
duction of the eagle, consists of an inclined 
book-board raised to a convenient height on a 
stem. Next to this are examples that have 
two slanting book-boards which meet at their 
upper edges like a roof; and there are others 
with clever groupings of four desks or book- 
boards, These are generally made of oak or 
some other hard wood. They nearly all turn 
on pivots; and some of them are enriched with 
much carving. Sometimes the eagle is of wood, 
and the framework of iron. In the handsomest 
examples base, stem, bird, and book-board are 
of polished brass. 

sides the lecterns used in the services, there 
may still be seen others in old churches on 
which volumes of homilies and commentaries 
are chained. Old inventories mention many 
more. An aaa | of the church goods of 
All Saints’ Church, Hereford, for instance, dated 
1619, tells us of ‘The paraphrase of Erasmus 
chayned to a deske, and ‘Jewell’s workes 
chayned to a deske.’ A little later on in the 
churchwardens’ books belonging to the same 
church there is mention of ‘one wainscott 
deske in the chancell,’ which was doubtless a 
lectern. In the following century (1766) there 
is another side-light upon the same subject in 
another entry, ‘two candlesticks for the reading- 
desk.’ There are still books chained to a des 
in Horncastle Church; and there is one, a 
tattered volume of homilies, with a chestnut- 
hued cover, in Alnwick Church. In the vestry 
of All Saints’ Church, Hereford, there is a 
library, consisting of 286 volumes, all chained 
to the shelves on which they are placed. In 
Grantham Church, too, there is a library in 
chains ; and about forty volumes are chained in 
Turton Church, Lancashire. Kettering Church 
has two books chained by the covers to a long 
reading-desk. 

Over and above this plan of chaining their 
books with iron chains, our predecessors had a 
contrivance for keeping them open that we 
have also discarded, or have retained only in 
the modified form of book-marks. The narrow 
strip of silk, or braid, that we place between 
the pages of a book, they fastened to the top- 
most edge of the lectern, and made the ends 
heavy with leaden weights. When they wished 
to keep a book open they brought two of these 
strips down from the ridge of the lectern, one 
over each page, which prevented all motion of 
the leaves. When not in use they were allowed 
to hang down. There are many vignettes in 
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ancient MS. Bibles and other writings showing 
lecterns with these ‘contrivances attached to 
them, and the leaden weights of a disc-like 
form depending from them. The well-known 
French antiquary, M. Viollet-le-Duc, gives five 
examples of them from ancient writings pre- 
served in French libraries in his Dictionnaire 
Raisonné du Mobilier Frangais de Epoque Carlo- 
vingienne & la Renaissance. One of them shows 
these ancient book-marks attached to the lower 
side of a desk on which a scribe is writing, 
and they are passed up over the book or 
writing, and over the top edge of the lectern, 
and allowed to depend from its upper side, 
instead of the lower one, as in other examples ; 
and there is another instance given in which 
the weights are fastened to the side, in which 
case they would be merely lifted and placed 
upon any sheet that was required to be kept 
in position. 

Both Oxford and Cambridge have interesting 
specimens of ancient brass eagles in their col- 
lege chapels. The county of Norfolk, too, is 
rich in them; Southampton has two, one of 
which is very fine, and supported on four lions ; 
Bristol has two, one in St Mary Redcliffe, and 
the other in St Mary-le-Port ; Southwell Min- 
ster has a grand example which is said to 
have nieneel to Newstead Abbey; and there 
are others to be met with here and there, as 
at Campden in Gloucestershire, Huish Champ- 
flower in Somersetshire, Salisbury, and Croydon. 
There is an example of a wooden eagle in 
Winchester Cathedral; another in All Saints’ 
Church, Monksilver, Somersetshire ; and another 
in Exeter, in St Thomas’s Church. There are 
a few examples of ancient brass lecterns with- 
out eagles. An oaken lectern, with four desks, 
in St Martin’s Church, Deptling, Kent, is very 
richly carved. And other oaken examples may 
be seen in other churches in the same county, 
as well as in Surrey and Cheshire especially. 
There is a very early one in Holy Cross 
Church, Bury, Huntingdonshire. 

There is an interesting brass eagle in Lon 
Sutton Church, Lincolnshire. It stands only 
two inches short of six feet in height, and its 
base rests on three lions. There are bold 
mouldings at intervals up its stem, which is 
surmounted by a ball or orb rather less than 
a foot in diameter ; and on this ball stands the 
bird, with beak slightly open and wings out- 
spread, sturdy, prim, and square, though made 
to revolve upon the stem just below its stand- 
ing-place. There is a richly sculptured porch to 
this church with a chamber over it, a stone 
stair leading up to it, and with a stone- 
groined roof, and various other features of 
interest, yet this quaint item holds our remem- 
brance Se some of them are forgotten. 

One of the three superb old churches in 
Coventry has a fine brass lectern. This edifice, 
the prond possessor of one of the ‘three tall 
spires’ for which the city is celebrated, is 
pervaded with special charm, as it retains most 
of the touches given to it when first !built. 
Like its two grand comrades, Trinity Church 
is light, lofty, and spacious; and like them it 
is full of memories of the industrious citizens 
who made Coventry a place of note in former 
times. 
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THE Publishers have pleasure in announcing an 
entirely new edition of what they believe to be the 
standard and authoritative work on Robert Burns. 
When in 1851 Dr Robert Chambers published the 
Life and Works of Robert Burns, the four volumes 
were at once recognised as bringing order out of 
chaos, as placing the poet’s career in a true light, 
and as establishing the text on a sound basis. In 
spite of the voluminous literature on Burns that 
has since appeared, Dr Chambers’s work has not 
| been deposed from its place of authority. Mr 
Leslie Stephen, speaking of the lives of Burns, 
in the Dictionary of National Biography, says 
‘Chambers’s contains the only haven investi- 
sation of facts.’ 

Dr Chambers had accumulated much material 
| which, for reasons that the lapse of time has 
deprived of force, he was unable fully to utilise. 
Since the publication of his work, also, some facts 
have been discovered that throw light on Burns, 
both as a man and a poet. 

In view of this, it appears to the Publishers that 
the time has come for a new and revised edition of 
the original work; and the revision has been 
entrusted to Mr WILLIAM WALLACE, known to all 
who love the name of Burns as an enthusiastic and 
yet critical student of the national poet. No 


8 | trouble has been spared to secure and present the 


| true reading of all the poems; to elucidate diffi- 
culties by notes and explanations; to give a full 
| marginal glossary of Scots words likely to puzzle 
the English reader; to make the edition more 
complete, by the addition of poems, versicles, and 
songs not included by Dr Chambers ; and to incor- 
porate all new biographical and historical facts. 
As in the original work, the poems, the biography, 
and the letters are so combined and arranged as to 
show their relation to one another, to present a 
view of contemporary social life in Scotland, and 
to illustrate the circumstances in which Burns 
lived his life, and wrote his immortal poems. The 
concluding chapter will give a full and critical 
estimate of both life and work. 

_ Inaseries of original drawings, several represent- 
ative Scottish artists of the day | 


interpret Burns’s world, the Scotland of a hundred 
years ago. 
It is ho that the final volume of this new 


edition will be issued prior to the centenary of the 
poet’s death in July 1896. 
W. & R. CHAMBERS, LimIrTeED, 
EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
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